MARLBOROUGH
There is no need here to describe the many vehement
debates, narrow and exciting divisions, and Parliamentary
situations which marked the two months' passage of the Bill
through both Houses. They have been so often brilliantly
told. We are not concerned with the fate of Sir John
Fenwick, but only with the effects of his charges upon
Marlborough and the other aspersed statesmen. None of
them had been in any way concerned either in the assassina-
tion plot or in the projected rebellion. All of them had at
some time or other conversed or trafficked with Jacobite
agents and thus easily, in King William's phrase, " made
their peace with Saint-Germains." Their prolonged ordeal
was most severe. When, in a moment of intense public
feeling and widespread suspicion, men have to defend them-
selves from terrible charges, the fact that they have been
guilty of comparatively venial conduct of the same kind,
compromising in essence and still more in appearance, may
shake the strongest nerve and wear down the boldest spirit.
" Every one of the accused persons," says Macaulay,
behaved himself in a manner singularly characteristic. Marl-
borough, the most culpable of all, preserved a serenity, mild,
majestic, and slightly contemptuous. Russell, scarcely less criminal
than Marlborough, went into a towering passion, and breathed
nothing but vengeance against the villainous informer. Godolphin,
uneasy, but wary, reserved, and self-possessed, prepared himself to
stand on the defensive. But Shrewsbury, who of all the four was
the least to blame, was utterly overwhelmed.1
It is true that Shrewsbury crumpled under the strain. On
September 8, 1696, he wrote to the King a letter which is
most instructive, both in itself and for the answer it received:
. . . After your Majesty was pleased to allow me to lay down
my employment, it was more than a year before I once saw my lord
Middleton; then he came, and staid in town awhile, and returned
to the country; but a little before the La Hogue business, he came
up again, and upon that alarm, being put in the Tower, when
people were permitted to see him, I visited him as often as I thought
decent, for the nearness of our alliance. [They were relations.]
1 History, iv, 723-724.
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